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TEACHING LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY’ 


HE object of a paper of this kind is to introduce a dis- 
cussion amongst those who are more competent than 
the author of the paper to conduct such a discussion. 
This object is pointed out and underlined by the mere 
fact that I am not, nor ever have been, a professor of 

liturgy in any seminary. Possibly there is an advantage in having 
a non-expert introduce such a discussion. He begins from scratch 
and looks over what he can find on his subject. 

I owe thanks to Monsignor Edward Murray, to Fathers William 
Busch, Gerald Ellard, William Leonard, James Monks and Francis 
Lawlor for supplying me with references and notes in connection 
with this paper. 

Now in order to have a fruitful discussion it is well to know 
what one is talking about. Liturgy can mean many things. For 
instance: it might mean rubrics, or church music, or church art 
and architecture, or distaste for private prayer, or concern for 
vestments and the appointments of the sanctuary, or the systematic 
historical study of public worship as established by the Church, 
or, finally, the teaching and promotion of the liturgical movement, 
which is being fostered today by so many zealous priests under the 
guidance and encouragement of the Holy See. 

It would be easy for me to limit the questions as I please, and 
say for instance, that ‘Teaching Liturgy in the Seminary”’ has 
reference only to the systematic-historical studies of liturgy which 
the regulations of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries has made 
obligatory for Pontifical Seminaries. Or I could confine myself 
simply to rubrics or chant. 





*A paper delivered to the Seminary Section of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association by John C. Ford, S.J., at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., April 9, 1947. Fr. Ford’s survey of the situation is especially timely in 
view of the meeting of seminary professors of liturgy at the Portland Liturgical 
Week in August. 
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But after consideration I have concluded that in a country 
where only a few of the seminaries are pontifical, and in a paper 
aimed at stimulating discussion, I should not shy away from the 
one thing that most often is discussed. That is the liturgical 
movement itself. 

Consequently I am going to say something first, briefly, about 
the teaching of liturgy in the narrower scientific sense (public wor- 
ship as regulated in its exercise by the Church). And then, more 
at length, I will say something about the liturgical movement in 
our seminaries, This is a principal and fundamental distinction to 
be kept in mind; the distinction between liturgy as a scientific object 
of inquiry in seminary studies, and the liturgical movement as it 
touches the daily life of the seminarian both in the classroom and 
out of it. 


By liturgy I understand with Monsignor Callewaert: ‘‘cultus 
publicus ab Ecclesia quoad exercitium ordinatus’’: public worship 
as regulated in its exercise by the Church. In the seminary it is 
quite clear that a great deal of this subject is taught formally in 
the classroom. There is a class called liturgy or rubrics or rites 
class. There are classes in chant, etc. Judging by the survey made 
by Dr. Theodore Heck twelve years ago, although there is great 
diversity — in fact a complete lack of uniformity — in the sched- 
ules and subject matter of these classes, yet the rubrics of the Mass 
and office, the administration of the sacraments and the liturgical 
chant have traditionally received a proper allotment of classroom 
time in our seminaries in the United States. 


But the scientific study of the liturgy as enjoined by the Sacred 
Congregation of Pontifical Institutions has perhaps not received 
so much attention. This is described in the regulations as a ‘‘disct- 
plina auxiliaris’’ and it is called “‘institutiones systematico-historicae 
liturgiae.’’ When it is taught it is allotted at least one semester of 
the theology course. In the classes of this course the origin, develop- 
ment and meaning of the rites and formulas which govern the 
public worship of the Church should be studied historically and 
theologically — in a word, scientifically. The principal questions 
discussed in such a course would be the nature and character of 
liturgical worship in general, and then one or two of the more 
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important matters such as the sacrifice of the Mass, the Roman 
breviary and missal, or the ecclesiastical year. The exposition 
should not be an elaboration of minute details and should aim at 
forming in the seminarian such an appreciation of the liturgy that 
his own piety will be fostered, and that later in his priesthood days 
he will be able to explain the liturgy to the faithful and introduce 
them to more active participation in it. 


This course on liturgy, defined as above, can be given pari passu 
with chant and rubrics, perhaps by the same professor. In many 
seminaries the course in liturgy includes chant and rubrics (the 
mere external accomplishment of the sacred rites by the priest), 
and nothing else. The aim of the Sacred Congregation seems to 
be that there should be laid a solid foundation for the scientific 
study of the liturgy. A textbook like that of Callewaert: Liturgicae 
Institutiones; De Sacra Liturgia Universim, is apparently the best 
adapted for the purpose. But since it is in Latin it has obvious 
disadvantages for seminary use. But it cannot be said too often, 
in view of certain excesses or exaggerations, even aberrations on 
the part of those who have a more than ordinary interest in things 
liturgical, that the fundamental, solid, theological basis of the 
science must be explained and firmly grasped. Only thus will 
tendencies to make much of external trifles or to worship antiquity 
for its own sake, be kept within bounds and turned back in the 
proper direction. Only thus will the seminarian learn to separate 
the chaff from the wheat when later on he wants to introduce the 
laity to the liturgical spirit. The real liturgists (not liturgicists) 
recognize this above all others. The fruit of this solid formation 
should be that the young priest on emerging from the seminary 
will be able to discern the true from the false in current practices, 
understand what the Church wants, and hand on to the faithful 
the true spirit of divine worship as regulated by the Church. 


So much for the teaching of liturgy as a classroom subject, 
including (at times) chant and rubrics. Now for the question of 
the liturgical movement as it affects seminaries. 

What is the liturgical movement? It can be defined, or described, 
by its principal purposes. They are listed by Father Roger Schoen- 
bechler as follows: 
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1) The more active participation of the faithful at the Mass. 2) The 
restoration of Sunday high Mass and Vespers to their place of honor. 
—vVespers being considered by the Church as a minimum active par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the divine office of the Church. 3) The 
spread of better knowledge of the sacraments and sacramentals. 
4) The restoration of the seasons and feasts of the liturgical year to 
their traditional high esteem and influence on the lives of the faith- 
ful. 5) The basing of private devotions, meditation, spiritual read- 
and the like, on the liturgy, and not merely accommodating liturg- 
ical services or making them give way entirely to devotions; in other 
words, sublimating popular devotions by harmonizing them more 
with the liturgy, which should be their source and inspiration, as 
was the case when popular devotions first came into practice. 

The liturgical movement does not, as some have been led to believe, 
seek to throw aside our popular devotions nor does it condemn them 
. . - But since the liturgy ranks first it should be placed first and 
obtain preference in the eyes of the faithful and priests. The liturg- 
ical movement is merely seeking to put everything in proper place 
and keep it there. 


Another way of stating the principal aims of the liturgical 
movement is to say that it proposes to make the Mass the active 
corporate center of the spiritual life of the people, and to make 
social prayer, corporate worship, the normal and conscious prayer- 
life of the people — always following the official mandates of the 
Church. 


Naturally this connotes the idea that we, priests and people 
alike, have got away from an ideal which in the past, perhaps the 
very distant past, was realized. Otherwise there would be no need 
of a liturgical movement. Hence the historical overtones. Hence 
the danger that some will exaggerate the importance of historic 
forms or indulge in a naive belief in the perfection of corporate 
worship in early times, and almost idolize antiquity for its own 
sake. The forms of the public worship of the Church can change 
with the times; they have and they will. 


But the main point, active social participation of the faithful 
in the worship of God, especially through the Mass, remains cen- 
tral and essential. It is really better to say ‘“‘pray for us’’ as the 
Church’s official litany does, rather than ‘“‘pray for me.’’ But it is 
not better to make a fetish of the “‘us’’ and disturb your neighbor 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


whose education may have been very different, but whose prayers 
are heard by God whether they are liturgical or not. 

Now as to the promotion of this liturgical movement in our 
seminaries it seems to me that the question is not disputable. Of 
course it must be promoted. Or if this point is disputable, then 
let us hear it discussed in the discussion period. The following 
quotations, however, will help to underline the point that the 
liturgical movement has the approval and encouragement of the 
Holy See. 










































Pius X (Motu Proprio, 1903): “The primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit is the liturgy.” 

Pius XI (On the Kingship of Christ, 1925): “The people are better 
instructed in the truths of faith by the annual celebration of our 
sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronouncements of the 
teaching Church.” 


Pius XI (On Divige Worship, 1928): “Liturgy is certainly a sacred 
thing, for by it we are elevated to God and joined with Him; by it 
we give testimony of our faith and bind ourselves to Him in most 
solemn bondage for benefits and assistance received, of which we are 
constantly in need. Hence there is a kind of intimate relationship 
between dogma and sacred liturgy and likewise between Christian 
worship and the sanctification of souls.” 


Pius XI (Ibid.): “It was in the churches, finally, where practically 
the whole city formed a great joint choir, that workers, builders, ar- 
tists, sculptors, and writers gained from the liturgy the deep knowl- 
edge of theology which is now so apparent in the monuments of the 
middle ages.” - 


Pius XI (Ibid.): “The faithful come to church in order to derive 
piety from its chief source, by taking an active part in the venerated 
mysteries and the public solemn prayers of the Church . . . It is 
most important that when the faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies 
or when pious sodalities take part with the clergy in a procession 
they should not be merely detached and silent spectators, but filled 
with a deep sense of the beauty of the liturgy, they should sing 
alternately with the clergy or the choir, as it is prescribed.” 


Pius XI (Letter to the Right Reverend Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., 1929): “The Holy Father is greatly pleased 
that St. John’s Abbey is continuing the glorious Benedictine tradi- 
tion, and that there is emanating from this abbey an inspiration that 
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tends to elevate the piety of the faithful by leading it back to the 
pure foundation of the sacred liturgy.” 


Pius XI (Address to Pilgrims, 1929): “Finally, a need of our times 
is social praying, to be voiced under the guidance of pastors, in en- 
acting the solemn functions of the liturgy. This will be of the 
greatest assistance in combating the numberless evils which disturb 
the minds of the faithful and weaken the faith in our age.” 


Pius XI (Address to Employers’ and Workers’ Delegation, 1931): 
“We have promised to give you something very short and which 
can put into three words all the eloquence of the Rerum Novarum 
and of the Quadragesimo Anno for whatever the Catholic program 
of Catholic direction, individual or social . . . Here are the words: 
prayer, action, sacrifice . . . Prayer in the first place . . . Prayer, in- 
dividual, domestic, public, and social, particularly social . . . That 
is what you need, you the workers, you the financiers.” 


Pius XII (Address to Italian Men’s Catholic Action Convention, 
1940): “But for your own spiritual welfare and that of others (whom 
you are striving to have assist at Mass more faithfully), you must 
know that to assist fully at Mass means to take part in the entire 
sacred ‘Action’; it means that you take your place among the circum- 
stantes, whom the priest recommends to God in the Memento of the 
Living, and who offer with him the divine ‘Sacrifice of Praise, for 
themselves and theirs, for the redemption of their souls, for the hope 
of their safety and salvation.’ ” 


Pius XII (Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
1941): “Therefore the Sacred Congregation of tke Council, through 
special mandate of His Holiness, Pius XII, earnestly exhorts the Ord- 
inaries of the whole world that they or their clergy to whom has been 
entrusted the care of souls, or other priests secular or regular, im- 
mediately instruct the faithful as follows: on the nature and excel- 
lence of, the Sacrifice of the Mass, of its purposes and salutary fruits 
for the life of the world, as well as on the rites and ceremonies that 
accompany it, so that the faithful will not attend it merely passively, 
but will in faith and charity unite themselves with the celebrant in 
mind and heart.” 


Pius XII (Allocution to Lenten Preachers in Rome, 1943): “Now 
the greatest, the most efficacious, and the holiest of all practices of 
piety is the participation of the faithful in the holy Sacrifice . . . 
This participation can be had in various manners according to the in- 
clination, capacity, preparation and instruction of each. For their 
sake you will try to show understanding and breadth of view. But 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


that taken for granted, we commend your efforts to introduce the 
faithful to an understanding and appreciation of the inexhaustible 
wealth and the sublime beauty of the liturgical prayers and to in- 
struct them in the mode of taking an active part in it.” 


From all this it seems abundantly clear to me that the liturgical 
movement should be actively taught and encouraged in our sem- 
inaries. If not there, then where? If the future priests do not under- 
stand and love the liturgy, how will the faithful ever come to 
know it and participate in it as the popes have exhorted them to? 

The only question is as to the means to be adopted in our pres- 
ent situation. 


Father Roger Schoenbechler, a Benedictine of St. John’s Abbey, 
has written more ably and learnedly on this subject than any other 
writer I have been able to consult. And since his paper was written 
for the National Catholic Educational Association in 1933 it is 
peculiarly appropriate for us. He divided his paper into two parts, 
the first of which described the preliminary steps necessary in order 
to introduce the liturgical movement into the seminary. In the 
second part he sketches the more practical means to be adopted in 
promoting the movement in the seminary. 

His preliminary steps in outline are these: 

1) Creating a liturgical background. By this he means a con- 
sciousness of social unity and Christian solidarity, so that the per- 
sonal piety of the seminarians will not go astray in any excess of 
individualism, but will be permeated with a deep appreciation of 
common prayer and common sacrifice, and will be based on the 
firm foundation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

2) Stressing the importance of the liturgy. Dogma and moral 
are never lost sight of in the seminary. But liturgy does not get 
its share of attention. Dogma, the lex credendi, moral and canon 
law, the lex agendt, should have at their side liturgy and worship, 
the lex orandi. If it were not for the fact that Christ has willed 
to sanctify His people through their public liturgical worship 
there would be no need of priests at all. The raison d’étre, therefore, 
of the very vocation of the seminarian is, in one word, the liturgy. 
“Sacerdos fit et est propter liturgiam’’ might well be made the 
permanent watchword for seminarians. 
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3) A clear understanding of the aims of the liturgical move- 
ment — so that in the minds of the seminarians it will not stand 
for mere externals, and will not be misunderstood as an attempt 
to throw aside our popular devotions. First things first. Liturgical 
prayer, the public worship of the Church, comes ahead of private 
devotions but does not supplant them. 


4) Making the liturgy pervade the daily life of the seminarian. 
‘He should .. . . be encouraged to realize... . that the liturgy is 
the sanctifying power of the Church in action and is just as im- 
portant as the teaching (dogma) and ruling (moral, canon law) 
powers.”’ Father Roger continues: 


Hence, the practical conclusion is that all professors in the seminary 
should make it a point, from time to time, or at least at the be- 
ginning of each year, to stress the place of rank which their respec- 
tive branch occupies with regard to one of the three headings of 
dogma, moral, and worship, and then coordinate or subordinate their 
particular branch of study in the seminary curriculum accordingly. 
Even though some subjects are pursued in greater detail and for a 
longer time than others, the seminarian should never be allowed to 
feel that those subjects treated at greater length are the only im- 
portant ones for a priest. The seminary curriculum may not gener- 
ally allow so much time for a formal course in the study of the 
liturgy as for other subjects but the conclusion should not therefore 
be allowed to gain ground that the liturgy is less important because 
less time happens to be given to the study of it. 


Promoters of the liturgy have often been falsely accused of wanting 
to make the study of the liturgy include all the other sacred sciences, 
of wanting to subordinate everything else to the liturgy . . . Litur- 

_ gists in general are only pleading that the spirit of the liturgy (re- 
ligion in practice) pervade the entire intellectual and moral life of 
the seminarians during their entire stay in the seminary and not only 
during the last year or the last two years. In other words: the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the seminarians will remain mere theory, 
with loose or even lax practice, if the solid and official piety of the 
Church’s liturgy is not instilled into them from their earliest years 
by means of a sound knowledge and a high appreciation of the sacred 
liturgy which is the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit and of solid Catholic piety. 


In the second part of his article Father Schoenbechler enumerates 
the following practical means of introducing and promoting the 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


liturgical movement in the seminary: 1) A seminarians’ liturgical 
club, with a small nucleus of very active participants. 2) The 
recitation of Compline and Prime (when possible) — even substi- 
tuting Compline in common for the evening prayers recited in 
many seminaries. 3) The chanting of high Mass on Sundays 
and the greater feasts. 4) The chanting of Vespers. 5) The 
use of the missal and breviary. 6) The seminary course in lit- 
urgy which should not be — as was pointed out above — a mere 
course in rubrics. It is to be noted that in this program the class 
in liturgy is only one of many means offered for the promotion 
of the movement. 


As to the actual practice in the seminaries of the United States 
on these matters, there is no recent material available. But Father 
William Busch of the St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was commissioned last year by the Seminary Section of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference to make a survey with a view of get- 
ting definite information as to how the liturgy is faring in our 
seminaries. So far he has not received all his data, nor has he 
correlated the data he has received. But he has been kind enough 
to indicate to me the general trend of the letters received to date in 
answer to his questionnaire. He writes: ‘“‘A cursory reading seems 
to show 1) the need of an adequate textbook, 2) the need of cor- 
relating the liturgy subject with other seminary subjects, 3) de- 
sirable practice in our seminaries notably in regard to participation 
in the holy Sacrifice and in the divine office, 4) and in general, 
understanding of the liturgy as the via ordinaria of Christian life.’’ 
Father Busch will present his completed findings at the National 
Liturgical Week to be held next August in Portland, Oregon. 


To say a word on one or two of these points. With regard to 
an adequate textbook, the one I have had most highly recom- 
mended to me from independent sources is that of Monsignor 
Callewaert: Liturgicae Institutiones, but since no professor is ever 
satisfied with any textbook except the one he writes himself, and 
not always then, I am not too concerned with the textbook prob- 
lem. It is always a problem. But I think the text should be in 
English to be used effectively in our seminaries. Textbooks, the 
very best of them, are only helps to the professor. Sometimes they 
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help him by doing some of his work for him. They are also helps 
for the student, sometimes, too, I am afraid, by trying to do their 
work for them. A good professor, who knows what he is talking 
about, and makes the students work, is better than any textbook, 
not only for the promotion of the liturgical movement, but for 
the promotion of any serious studies anywhere. 


To correlate the liturgy subject with other subjects means co- 
operation between the professor of liturgy and the other seminary 
professors. ‘“There’s the rub.’’ In my experience, we professors are 
not the easiest people in the world to cooperate with. Even when 
it is a question of our own subject, we are likely to find it irksome 
to inquire what the other teacher who lives down the corridor is 
saying, and to try to integrate our classroom teaching with his. 
In the case of the liturgy the difficulty is exacerbated by two factors. 
First, liturgy has a subordinate position in the formal classroom 
courses, as compared with dogma, moral and canon law. Yet the 
lex credendi, lex agendi and lex orandi ought to be real partners. 
Secondly, there are some devotees of the liturgy who should be 
called liturgicists rather than liturgists. If one of them happens 
to be the liturgy professor his chances of getting wholehearted co- 
operation from the other professors are very small. I have already 
intimated the excesses or eccentricities of certain people who seem 
to be naturally attracted to the liturgical movement that alienate 
even an open-minded man from that movement. 


If I might add a word of my own I would say this. It would 
be fatal for the liturgical movement in any seminary if it were 
allowed to be identified with those few young men who love lace 
more than liturgy. The liturgical movement in seminaries should 
be identified with the men of solid manly piety, men who are not 
interested in externals. The discussion group suggested above will 
attract gifted young men. The rector of the seminary will be wise 
if he sees to it that the head of the group is outstanding for 
manliness in his piety. Otherwise there might be remarks — even 
snickers — that would do no good to the liturgical movement. 


And speaking of the seminary rector, I cannot help remarking 
that the promotion of the liturgy and the liturgical movement 
will obviously get nowhere unless the rector himself is actively in 
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favor of it. But I do not believe seminary rectors close their eyes 
to the obvious value of the movement and indeed its obvious neces- 
sity. I think that sometimes they are not too interested because 
the only people who are interested want to go too far, and want to 
take over the whole seminary schedule in favor of their dear enthu- 
siasm. But like almost all good things that come to pass in organ- 
ized society, the head of the society is responsible for what happens. 
He may not be interested in details but he must initiate and sup- 
port the general plan. The liturgical movement lies in the lap of 
seminary rectors and other officials. They can nurse it or abandon 
it on a doorstep. My own experience, limited as it has been so far, 
convinces me that these officials are only too willing to nurse and 
encourage it under sane and sensible directors. 


If I were giving advice to liturgists (which I am not), I would 
say: win over the seminary rector and act under his direction. If 
you do not win him over, you must still act under his direction. 
‘Obedience is better than sacrifices.’’ And the price of cooperation 
from authorities and fellow professors is continual prudence and 
discretion and the avoidance of “‘surprising’’ techniques. Remem- 
ber that the so-called popular devotions and practices of today, 
looked down on by liturgicists (not liturgists), may be liturgy 
tomorrow — that is they may become not only approved, but 
approved public worship of the Church of Christ. 

To summarize what I have said: This paper is by a non-expert 
and is meant to stimulate discussion, Liturgy as a science should 
be distinguished from the liturgical movement. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the liturgical movement must be promoted and 
strongly supported, above all in our seminaries. To get this sup- 
port, to succeed in promoting the movement, liturgists must man- 
age to obtain the cooperation of the other professors and especially 
the rector. And they must avoid like the pest any appearance of 
preoccupation with external niceties. 

JOHN C. Forp, S.J. 








THE CHARITY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


T is true that all the sacraments give the worthy recipient an 
increase of grace and charity. But it is the sacrament of the 
holy Eucharist which, in a special way, lays singular claim 
to the increase of charity in us as its most proper effect. The 
reason why the Blessed Sacrament can boast of being able to 

confer charity upon our souls in such abundance, and has the 
office of sanctifying us in love in such a special way, is not far to 
seek, All the sacraments were instituted to apply the graces and 
merits of Christ’s passion to our soul, thus uniting us to Christ 
our Head by charity, the bond of perfection. That union with 
Christ is the measure and cause of our perfection, and the closer 
that union becomes, the more we grow in love. It is from Christ 
our Head, as St. Paul says, that “the whole body derives its in- 
crease to the building up of itself in love’’ (Eph. 4:16). 


All the other sacraments were instituted to meet the demands 
of the different phases of our spiritual life and to satisfy the needs 
to which those changing phases give rise. The Blessed Sacrament, 
however, transcends them all by striking out directly to unite us 
to Christ in love, not now precisely as infants of God (as in 
baptism), nor as growing children of God (as in confirmation), 
but as beloved is united to beloved. This is not to say, of course, 
that the other sacraments do not unite us to Christ in love, for 
all the sacraments give grace and charity. But none but the holy 
Eucharist can claim to effectuate this union in such a special fash- 
ion, to such a perfect and exalted degree. 


That is why the holy Eucharist has been called the end and 
consummation of all the other sacraments. All the sacraments 
bring about our union with God, each in its own way; that is the 
purpose of the sacraments. But whereas the other sacraments are 
called sacraments of this union, by participation, in the sense that 
they share and imitate the eucharistic union of God and the soul 
as found in its perfection and plenitude in the holy Eucharist, 
this latter sacrament is essentially a sacrament of union. It is the 
very nature of the Blessed Sacrament to transform us spiritually 
by uniting us to Christ’s fulness, His very life becoming our nour- 
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ishment, our food and drink. For it is by grace and charity that 
we become united to God, and it is the divinity of Christ that is 
the principal cause of grace, just as His humanity is the conjoined 
instrumental cause of grace. It is only in the Blessed Sacrament 
that the whole Christ, in the fulness of His Godhead and Man- 
hood, is found; there alone is He found substantially present. 
Hence, the superexcellence of this sacrament and its special power 
to unite us in a most intimate spiritual union with Christ, the 
cause of all grace and perfection.* 

We have said that this sacrament causes a most intimate union 
between Christ and the soul. We further say that this union is 
one of charity, for we can determine what the effects of the dif- 
ferent sacraments are by noting the manner in which the sacra- 
ments are given. Thus, in baptism there is a washing with the 
baptismal water, signifying the cleansing from original sin. In 
confirmation there is the anointing with holy chrism, signifying 
the strengthening of the soul against evil. Now, in the holy 
Eucharist food and nourishment are given for the soul, and all 
nourishment bespeaks a transformation, a conversion. But in this 
sacrament it is not Christ who is converted into us, but rather we 
who are spiritually transformed into Him. This transformation 
consists in making our will the will of Christ, the molding of 
our life according to the pattern of Christ's life, the model of the 
Christian life. Now love is, essentially, a union of wills, of 
thoughts and affections, the making of the life of the beloved a 
sort of rule or determinant of our own life and action. Thus this 
sacrament can claim the increasing of charity as a most proper 
and special effect. 

This is borne out, too, by the way in which Christ described 
the effects of this sacrament: “‘He who eats my flesh and drinks 
my blood, abides in me and I in him.’’ This mutual “abiding’”’ 
of the lover and beloved in one another expresses the transforming 
and unitive process of love, in which the one loving enters, as it 
were, and remains with the beloved, and the beloved in the one 
loving: ‘‘Amans est in amato, et amatum in amante.” 





*For a fuller treatment of the holy Eucharist’s surpassing excellence over the 
other sacraments cf. ‘St. Thomas’ exposition in his Summa, III, p. 65, a. 3; in 
fact, the whole question. 
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From the many wonderful effects which a devout reception of 
this sacrament works in us — its preserving us from mortal sin 
and keeping us in the state of grace, its pledging us eternal life, its 
cancelling of venial sins, and allaying the motions of passion, its 
strengthening us against temptation — we choose to single out 
only its greatest effect, that of its giving us charity, for a brief 
treatment. Indeed this last effect contains all the others, and, in 
a way, is the cause of them: for as long as we tenaciously cling to 
God in charity and in the degree in which we cling to Him, we 
remain in grace and will not be easily wrenched away by mortal 
sin; we have a guarantee of salvation, for grace is the bud, the 
seed of glory; we are freed from venial sins, for the fervor of 
charity given in this sacrament displaces venial sins much as heat 
displaces cold; motions of concupiscence are lessened, because he 
who frequently tastes and sees that the Lord is sweet will more 
readily quell any unruly notions of the appetites, for his desire and 
love for things divine will dull the clamors of the passions; we are 
strengthened against temptation, for we receive a spiritual food 
and medicine which repel any harmful agents seeking to attack 
and undermine our spiritual welfare.’ 


We say that this sacrament increases our love for God and 
neighbor, but such an increase in love demands some prerequisite 
dispositions, The working of love is an expansive, centrifugal 
process, at least when our love is concerned with another. True 
love of another is opposed to selfishness, self-seeking, egoism. 
Opposites are mutually exclusive. A cake of ice can not remain 
ice and at the same time become boiling water. The generation 
of one opposite spells the removal of the other. Now egoism and 
selfishness are by their nature centripetal. Egoism concentrates on 
the self, revolves about the exclusive and pinched hub of the self; 
it is cramped, petty, constricted. Charity for God and neighbor, on 
the other hand, seeks to be united with the beloved, concentrates 
on the beloved, goes out to the beloved, and away, as it were, from 
oneself; this love becomes impressed, informed, determined by the 
beloved. The one loved now becomes a sort of rule of life and 





*On the chief effects of the Blessed Sacrament, cf. St. Thomas’ beautiful 
exposition in his Summa, III, q. 79. 
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CHARITY AND EUCHARIST 


action for the one loving. Hence, in true love of another, one 
tends to become oblivious, forgetful, in a sense, of self: attention 
is now riveted on the other self, the one loved. 


Thus, the charity of the Blessed Sacrament works to remove 
inordinate self-love and the barrenness of selfishness. Our own 
cramped and absorbing interest in the J gives place to a growing 
interest in, and an absorbing love for, God and neighbor. In 
thus gradually purging us of this undue attachment to self, this 
sacrament accomplishes no easy or insignificant task: selfishness 
is one of the heavier and more bitter dregs of Adam’s fall. Like 
pride, in which it is rooted, it begets a huge progeny of vices, for 
every sin is a sin of selfishness — preferring to satisfy our own 
inordinate will to fulfilling our obligations to God and neighbor. 
In remedying selfishness, we check a most insidious and cancerous 
disease, for there is nothing quite so intimate with us, so difficult 
to slough off, nor so adamant in its demands as our own unruly 
self. Counteracting that selfishness is the charity given in this 
sacrament, that charity which “‘is kind . . . seeketh not her own.” 


Things being set aright at home with the curbing of undue 
self-attachment, the Blessed Sacrament will proceed to press us 
on and outward in ever widening circles of love: “Caritas urget 
nos.” The center of those circles, the point of radiation, will be 
Christ Himself in the fulness of His Godhead, and — “God is 
love.’’ Christ will begin to occupy our thoughts and affections 
more and more; that is the normal process of love: the memory 
of the beloved ever hovers about the one loving, steals into his 
every act, even the smallest. Thus this sacrament will bring about 
a greater and greater realization of God's loving presence in our 
souls. That realization will blossom forth and affect our motives 
of acting. We shall begin to live in and for Christ: His will will 
gradually become ours. We shall judge of things according to the 
mind and will of Christ: what will displease and offend Him 
will displease and offend us; what will please and honor Him will 
be a source of joy to us, something to be encouraged and pursued. 
Thus, we shall begin to penetrate the meaning of St. Paul’s famous 
claim: “I live, now not I; but Christ lives in me’’ (Gal. 2:20). 
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And those equally meaningful words: ‘‘That the life of Jesus 
may be made manifest in our bodily frame’ (2 Cor. 4:10). 

With our life growing more Christo-centric, we shall begin to 
realize that ‘‘our conversation is in heaven.”’ We shall view things, 
the whole panorama of life, through the eyes of God, ‘‘sub ratione 
aeternitatis.”” And since love will stop at no sacrifice or suffering 
in order to strengthen and preserve the union with the one loved, 
we shall consider the many trials and disappointments that crowd 
upon our daily life as something ‘‘momentary and light,’’ for 
Christ suffered incomparably greater and more painful trials to 
teach us how to bear suffering. The charity of this sacrament will 
move us to reproduce His example of patience and resignation; 
for charity, like all love, is imitative: the one loving strives to 
reproduce the virtues and perfections of the beloved, for love 
waxes stronger the more like to one another the lovers are. 

But since we are not all called to live a hermit’s existence, we 
can not be content merely to set our own house in order even 
though we do try our utmost to grow in our love for God. The 
charity of God is all-embracing, universal. We are all members, 
one of another. The Blessed Sacrament is the sacrament of love, 
and the love of neighbor is inseparable from the love of God: “‘If 
anyone says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he is a liar” 
(1 John 4:20). This sacrament unites us, one and all, in the 
bonds of love: ‘“The bread that we break, is it not the partaking 
of the body of the Lord? Because the bread is one, we, though 
many, are one body —all of us who partake of the one bread” 
(1 Cor. 10:16f.). 

Now since this sacrament unites us to Christ in the most com- 
plete and perfect union this side of heaven, and since this union 
is one of charity, then by a sort of natural consequence our love 
for Christ will extend to and embrace all those whom He loves. 
St. Thomas gives the reason why this love for God is impatient 
to sprout forth into love of neighbor. He says that it is the mark 
of true love that whoever loves another with an unselfish love, 
will also love all those whom his beloved loves, who are united 
to his beloved by bonds of affection or kinship. That is why the 


°Cf. his Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. 3, ch. 117. 
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circle of friends begun by two close friends tends to grow ever 
more far-reaching, to include more and more friends, for love is 
diffusive: ‘“‘Proprium est amantium bonum suum diffundere.” 
Those who are held high in the esteem and affections of one of 
the friends will also be so held by the other friend; they will be 
considered as part of the beloved friend, as something of him. 
Hence, they will come to be included in the love and esteem of 
the first friend. Daily experience bears out this notion of the 
fecundity of love. Since, then, it is the nature of this sacrament 
to nourish and increase our love for God, we shall at the same 
time be moved to love our neighbor in proportion as our love for 
God increases, for every man is included in the love of God. 


Nor will this love for neighbor be a sort of spiritless wishful- 
thinking. Rather it will be productive, active, efficacious. The 
manner in which this sacrament is given shows that an increase 
of love for our neighbor is one of its most powerful effects. The 
Blessed Sacrament is given as spiritual sustenance and nourish- 
ment; it will act on our souls much as food acts on our body. But 
it is the very nature of food to strengthen, energize, and activate 
our body cells. Cells that were run-down, weakened by the labors 
of carrying on their functions or by external agents are quickened, 
vitalized, restored by an intake of nourishment. Their activity is 
speeded up, they are more readily responsive to the demands of 
the body, swifter to fulfill their part in serving neighboring cells, 
and indeed, the whole body. In a word, they become more active, 
more beneficial; actually do more good for the other cells, and 
even the complete organism. 


So it will be with this heavenly Food. It will increase not only 
the habit of charity, but will set that habit in motion, activate it, 
much as food not only contributes to the general health of the 
body but makes it function more perfectly, more healthily. Not 
only will God abide in us in charity, but He will make that 
abiding presence press us On, arouse us to action. God’s loving 
presence will make us feel a sort of impatient eagerness to serve the 
other members of Christ’s Mystical Body, much as the newly 
nourished and revivified cells in our corporeal body are pressed 
into the service of all the cells, the whole organism. This sacra- 
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ment will make us more sensitive, responsive to the divine urgings 
to do good. We shall become more swift to come to the aid of our 
needy brothers, less prone to tire, to “weary in doing good.”’ That 
closer co-operation and freely given mutual assistance among the 
members of the Mystical Body can only result in the Body’s 
growing more strong, increasing, effectuating more and greater 
good. Thus each member and the whole of the Mystical Body 
will proceed to grow into “the perfect manhood, to the mature 
measure of the fulness of Christ.”’ 

Knowing that in this sacrament our neighbor is fed by the 
same divine life, that he is precious and beloved in the sight of 
God, we shall do all in our power to draw closer to him, to help 
him grow and mature in the life of the spirit. We shall strive to 
do nothing that would offend him, or be an occasion for inter- 
rupting his growth by causing him to sin. Even those outside the 
visible fold — hungering as they are, even though unwittingly, 
for this Banquet — will be the object of our charity: “‘For there 
is neither Jew nor Greek ... ."” Whatsoever we do for our neigh- 
bor will be done for God, for Christ with whom we all form one 
Mystical Body. Thus, we shall ever strive to be patient, to rejoice 
in furthering our neighbor’s good, to instruct him in the truth; 
for the charity of Christ which this sacrament gives us “‘is kind, 
is patient, dealeth not perversely . . . thinks no evil, rejoices not 
over wickedness, but rejoices with the truth.” 

For one and all, then, this is the sacrament of charity: this is 
the sacrament that makes saints. The more frequently, the greater 
the devotion with which we receive this sacrament, the more fully 
and extensively we and all those with whom we come in contact 
will benefit from its ineffable charity. To all of us God Himself 
has extended the loving invitation to take Him and see if this be 
not true: ““Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.”’ 


BONAVENTURE M. BALSAM, O.P. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE BREAD OF THE WORD* 


E have had occasion earlier to insist on the efficacy 

of the holy Eucharist in the present time of distress. 

That subject alone would require a long essay if 

justice were to be done to it. But it should never 

be allowed to stand alone; an additional essay of 

equal length and importance would have to follow it, an essay on 

the bread of the Scriptures to feed the starving peoples of Europe. 

The first thing to do with a starving man is to feed him, not to 

preach to him. People are happily aware of that necessity. But 

that is not the only thing to do. Subsequently he must be fed 

spiritually by the bread of the Eucharist, and equally he must be 

fed with the bread of the Word of God in the Scriptures. These 

two spiritual foods should never be taken separately; they are 

closely associated with one another and have been so from the 
beginning. 

In the ages of faith the two breads of the Spirit were granted 
equal importance and frequently insisted upon. The celebrated 
chapter of the Imitation on the Body of Christ and Holy Scrip- 
tures sums up the tradition of centuries: 


In this life I find there are two things especially necessary for me, 
without which this miserable life would be insupportable to me... . 
These also may be called two tables set on the one side and on the 
other in the storehouse of holy Church. One is the table of the holy 
altar having the holy bread that is the precious body of Christ; the 
other is that of the divine law containing holy doctrine, teaching the 
right faith and firmly leading even within the veil where is the holy 
of holies (Book IV, ch. 11). 


If the sacramental food is taken as the only spiritual sustenance 
there is a great danger of lapsing not only into a formalism in 
which the externals become the only reality, but also into a type 
of superstition in which the Body of Christ is used as a kind of 
charm or talisman. The Holy Spirit working through the tradition 
of the Church has in His wisdom designed the administration of 





‘Reprinted from Blackfriars, XXVII, No. 316. 
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the Eucharist in such a way that its reception is preceded by the 
reading of holy Scripture. In the Mass the epistles and gospels, 
and sometimes the lessons from the Old Testament, precede the 
offertory and Sacrifice and holy Communion; and that is the only 
right and just order. In order that the mind and heart of man be 
able to make the acts of love which are the true effect of the 
Eucharist, he must have his mind and heart turned to God and 
instructed by God’s word. Otherwise his mind will be unrespons- 
ive; ignorance, error and sheer dullness will actively impede the 
working of the eucharistic grace. 


Unfortunately, owing to heresies surrounding the Word and 
the Book, Catholics have become unaccustomed to reading the 
Scriptures ... . While the popes of the last three or four genera- 
tions have recalled the faithful to the Sacrament with the encour- 
agement of frequent, even daily, holy Communion, they have 
equally insisted on the need for the Scriptures as the daily food of 
Catholics. But the response to this latter call has been slower and 
the danger of a one-sided sacramentalism has begun to appear. 


It is possible, and apparently it happens often in practice, that 
a man receive the Body of Christ frequently and yet remain for 
years in the same state of deep-rooted tepidity, of uncharity to- 
wards neighbors, ill-temper and selfishness of a type which has 
become associated in men’s minds with the pious and the prati- 
quant. It is possible, furthermore, in social life to communicate 
frequently, to be very energetic in matters of religion, and yet to 
remain almost entirely on the natural plane, unshaken by the Gift 
of Wisdom, insensible to the deeper spiritual realities in the persons 
and events around. How can this anomaly be explained? Often, it 
seems, the Catholic communicant tends to approach the sacrament 
on the same natural level because the mind lacks the supernatural 
light, of which the Imitation speaks as the other needful spiritual 
sustenance. If this is so, it would account for the way so many 
naturally good things, undertaken under the aegis of the Church, 
are quickly corrupted by the spirit of the world. 

If a Catholic movement or activity is inspired by purely natural 
motives, however good the motives may be in themselves, the 
spirit of the world very quickly seizes on the movement and turns 
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it to its own ends. A spiritual gesture which in the past would 
have been taken for granted, is now turned into a good “‘story” 
for Catholic journalism. Should a man wish to lead a hermit’s 
life today he must set out in the utmost secrecy or the spirit of 
the world will catch him in the form of photos and headlines in 
the press. In the old days it was possible to do public penance; 
now even the Gospels have ‘‘story’’ value and religion is used on 
the screen to stir unwholesome wells of sentimentality .... 


A great deal of the modern concern to re-establish a Christian 
society, working at least towards a Christian social order, has been 
confined to the natural sphere in which politics and economics 
predominate. There is no crime in trying to Christianize politics 
and economics, but when the effort is restricted to this purely 
natural plane it is being laid open to a frontal attack from the 
powers of this world. Thus it has been said that Catholics who 
are murdered by Russian Communists will not gain the martyr’s 
crown because they are not being killed for the faith. The Church 
having become identified in the minds of her opponents with a 
social-political system or programme, her members are slain for 
being capitalists or right-wing reactionaries. Persecution is coming 
more and more to be levelled at the supposed social and political 
doctrines of the Church and not against the faith that teaches how 
Sod is Three in One, how the Triune God loves the world, how 
the Son became Man and died. The Church’s opponents are mostly 
indifferent to that side of her life and teaching. And the reason 
for that is at least in part because the vital supernatural doctrines 
of the Church are not frequently on the lips of her members. Her 
members sometimes perhaps speak rather the language of the pagan 
sages, like Plato and Aristotle, than of the Word of God in Christ 
Jesus and promulgated by St. Paul. Their message sometimes 
becomes almost exclusively a matter of apologetics in which human 
reason is pitted against human reason, And a theology that is 
guided and dominated by human reason, though it may be accurate, 
will be dry and arid, leading not to wisdom and virtue but to 
dispute and fruitless controversy. The doctrine of Catholics does 
often appear to those outside the Church as arid legalism and 
dubious argumentation. 
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Any truth that there may be in these criticisms of the way we 
present the Church to the world must surely be due to the lack 
of the nourishment the Scriptures can give to the soul. If we neglect 
the Scriptures we shall tend to use the sacraments for social, 
humanistic ends. The act of love which is the ultimate reality of 
the Eucharist might be sought precisely in order to establish a 
peaceful settlement on earth, and in that form it would not satisfy 
a single starving man..In order to prepare the mind, keeping it 
Godward in its gaze, it must be fed with the Word in Scriptures 
at the same time as the will is fed with the Word in Sacrament. 
Indeed, the Scriptures are sacramental in form. And when the 
mind is lively with the doctrine of the Word it can raise all these 
natural, humanistic, purely reasonable motives to a higher level, 
where grace and super-nature predominate, directing all activities. 
If to the distracted world Catholics hand out a purely natural 
ethic, saying: Take this and digest it and afterwards we can give 
you something more palatable, they will be giving out stones in- 
stead of bread, and men will continue to die of this terrible famine. 


It i¢ not a matter of the printed letter of the Bible alone, each 
reader making up his own petty ideals and truths from the words. 
Catholics have the supreme advantage of the Word still living in 
the Church directing and interpreting the written words of the 
Bible. Without the voice of the Church authoritatively to direct 
their eyes to the hidden meaning they would remain like the 
courtier of Queen Candace; Philip asked him, ‘‘Canst thou under- 
stand what thou art reading?’ ‘“‘How could I,” said he,, ‘‘without 
someone to guide me?’’ Catholics have a Philip always at their 
side to guide them. And still they do not read. Do they expect 
the Holy See to be pouring out authoritative doctrine all the time, 
whether they ask for it or not? Where there is a demand there will 
be a supply. If all began assiduously to read the sacred text, then 
would the guidance be forthcoming. The courtier of Candace was 
reading when Philip came up with him. Philip did not cajole him 
to take up and read.... 


When Catholics read the Scripture, what they read and under- 
stand is for life; it deepens their living faith and so pervades the 
whole of their being. In this way do they acquire a supernatural 
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outlook which cannot be wrested from them by the spirit of the 
world; for whereas ‘‘the world” has plenty of plans and -isms to 
compete with the social teaching of the Church, it has nothing 
to compete with the gift of wisdom or the life of faith. And the 
world must be presented with nature and reason transformed by 
grace, elevated to the new level of the supernatural, where the 
sacred gestures of prayer and penance are unassailable, because life 
there is mostly hidden, revealing like the bergs of ice in the Atlantic 
only a fraction of their total expanse. In order to feed the starving 
today, therefore, men need this secret, mysterious bread which will 
generate the life of the Gospels in their hearts. They need the 
mysterious bread of the Word revealed and the mysterious bread 
of the Word enfleshed. Both are the essential foods of souls. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 








TIMELY TRACTS 
RUMINATING ON RUBRICS 


HEN you write a scholarly book you will make no 

impression (unless you are a philosopher by pro- 
fession) if your book is not full of quotations. 
But it often seems that quotations have been 
inherited from book to book, from author to 
author. My report on that magnificent pastoral letter of Bishop 
Rémond of Nice, France (cf. issue of Feb. 23), has, for once, 
netted me the active support of a fellow priest, and a learned one, 
at that. There was that problem of the epistle at a sung Mass (one 
priest). I had been told after landing on these hospitable shores 
that old Europe was all wrong in the assumption that the celebrant 
ought to sing, or chant, or recite the epistle aloud. Nay, I was 
told that Rome forbade such a usage and even wanted the choir 
to proceed with the gradual and what follows, while the priest 
read it to himself. Only last year, in a convent chapel, the good 
sisters told me that their learned chaplain had just a month 
before abolished their tradition of having the epistle sung by 
the celebrant. 





Although there seems to be a general suspicion in most heads 
that rubrics are petrified, slightly nonsensical regulations to be 
toyed around with by masters of ceremonies and “‘liturgists’’ (in 
the pejorative and more commonly accepted sense of this word), 
there is a minority that maintains that in a few cases the sense is 
hard to discover, but that normally rubrics do make good sense 
and, when obscure, a little less legalism, still allegorism and a 
lot of historical research can always show that they do make 
sense. And that, of course, makes obedience directly rational, 
which is very much in keeping with our predicaments about the 
dignity of man and the general slogan “‘fides quaerens intellectum.”’ 


The myth, now generally believed by those who go by authors, 
that the celebrant should not sing the epistle, seemed unbelievable 
to me and nonsensical. Why should a piece of sacred Scripture of 
such vital importance for the proper of the Mass be ignored, while 
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its responsory — the ensuing meditation of the hearers on the 
basis of that very lesson — was being sung? 


Well, it all started in Lisbon, long, long ago. The patriarch 
had asked the Holy Congregation what to do, when the celebrant 
had no cleric or server who could sing the epistle — always pre- 
suming, of course, that your server chants it if he is at all capable 
of doing so. That is the normal thing, although it seems quite 
forgotten in our parishes. Would it be right, asked the patriarch 
of Lisbon, if the celebrant — or in a convent, a nun — chanted, 
sang or recited the epistle aloud? To be sure, the Congregation of 
Rites answered, even loud reading, if chanting and singing could 
not be done, would be sufficient. But it had to be done by the 
celebrant, not by a nun. In other words, when you have no server 
capable of doing the job it will be sufficient if you do it yourself. 


There may be another decision which I do not know. But 
this is C.S.R. 3350 which is always quoted as forbidding the 
singing by the celebrant, permitting him to read it instead. I don’t 
know who was the first one to quote this decision for his odd 
rules, copied by a successive chain of rubricists, but he certainly 
must have given the answer a very, very furtive glance before he 
quoted it. There is a world of difference between permitting a 
celebrant to read the epistle in unfavorable conditions, and for- 
bidding the celebrant to sing it or chant it or even read it audibly! 


Another controversial topic is the participation of the faithful 
in Mass and the question of how far we may go safely without 
offending against rubrics. Since this is something whose outward 
regulation is in the hands of the authorities, let us look at the 
theoretical side of it only. 


There is no doubt: the liturgy itself, the baptismal character 
of the faithful and the repeated pronouncements of the popes want 
participation to the fullest. It seems that there once was a period 
in which this participation was guaranteed. It was when Latin 
was the vernacular or so close to it that everyone could understand 
(if he wanted to), provided the priest did his best to do it right, 
and provided the building was such that the priest could be heard 
and understood by all. There is no use arguing with people who 
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ask you whether you think that there weren’t even then people 
who did not bother and priests who hurried and churches too 
large for real communication, because that is all beautifully beside 
the point. It was also the period in which the Canon was sung 
or recited aloud, partly by the celebrant and partly, probably, by 
the deacon. We don’t seem to know how it worked. Even the 
Oriental liturgies cannot answer our questions fully. But at that 
time participation was possible even for the illiterate. It was the 
task of the clergy to explain in homilies what was beyond the 
grasp of the common man. Their preaching was a part of the 
liturgy — which in ninety out of a hundred cases it is not in our 
progressed days! 


Since there were no ‘“‘low’’ Masses and no popular substitutes, 
nobody would have dreamt of doing anything else during Mass 
but to listen and to go ahead with the celebrant. In other words, 
only the celebrant had a book, or rather several books. 


Fathers Henri de Lubac, S.J., Andreas Jungmann, S.J., Odo 
Casel, O.S.B., Dom Festugiere and many others have investigated 
why it happened that this participation gradually disappeared and 
why dozens of substitutes crept in. When the Canon became ‘“‘mys- 
tically”’ silent, the people were left to their own devices. It was 
not so bad, because from the Sanctus to the Pater Noster is not 
long, especially when you remember that there was no interrup- 
tion by the two elevations with bell ringing, etc., until late in the 
Middle Ages. 


The new attitude towards the holy Eucharist, prompted by the 
defense of the Real Presence, the change from leavened to un- 
leavened bread, and the “‘transfer’’ of mystic intimacy unto the 
Real Presence after the thirteenth century had something to do 
with it. Thinking only of one aspect — and a static one at that 
— participation must yield to adoration, and the ultimate term 
of eucharistic worship, the Father, make way for a worship of 
the holy Eucharist itself. The deductions crowd out the primary 
things. 

But personally I feel that the tragic event lay in a less profound 
and far more superficial fact — a fact so simple that we all refuse 
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to accept it: the language. Once the Canon became a reserved 
part for the celebrant, a mystic secret, this tendency finally engulfed 
the rest of the Mass. The architecture with its immense, dim and 
vertical Gothic cathedrals and its rood screens did the rest. The 
liturgical revival of the Renaissance was purely pastoral and doc- 
trinal and lacked the historical knowledge to complete the restora- 
tion. It accepted eucharistic popular conceptions as to practice — 
never in theory however. This was partly due to the unfavorable 
climate created by the heresies with their unsound pseudo-historical 
claims and their arbitrary biblicism. The subjective individualism 
of the bourgeois age and its synthetic mysticism of the many did 
the rest. 


The reform decrees of Trent remedied the situation in part. In 
part remedy was initiated by Pius X. But how far are we even 
now from carrying out these modest and moderate injunctions! 
The ones who ought to attack the common lethargy are still on 
the defensive themselves. 


The problem is so complex that most of our devices have 
yielded only partial results, often very meager ones. The majority 
of us just does not bother at all, accepts conditions as they are and 
makes the best (really?) of it. How far are we to go? Is it really 
ideal to hand our people a missal and let them read what the priest 
does at the altar? Is that participation? Is this ‘‘mental conformity” 
the sole thing we should strive for, or does it create new monads 
left alone in the mass of the assisting people? Do we ultimately 
desire the maximum: restoration of the sung Canon and elimina- 
tion of the devotional prayers now in our missal (Judica, Munda, 
offertory prayers, the “‘ego’’ prayers before Communion, the two 
Trinitarian prayers), prayers added by an age that had already 
experienced the great transition? We must, of course, realize that 
we can have little hope for such radical reforms, although the 
thoroughness with which the new psalter has been done makes 
hopes appear less fantastic than they would have sounded three 
years ago! 


I think that we ought to keep these probleris in mind. Fortu- 
nately for us, the dialog Mass, e. g., has not assumed definitive 
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forms so far, and all regulations of it have been rather on the 
negative side. Rome’s wisdom wants us to go slow. It forbids any 
tampering with parts that contain a complex problem in them- 
selves, such as the loud recitation of the Canon — which is obvi- 
ously a one-man prayer, like the collects, although pronounced 
for all. 


But let’s take a specific rubric: at the Orate Fratres it says: 
“Voce paululum elevata’’ (raising the voice a wee bit) ; and a few 
lines further on the rubric says: the celebrant starts the preface 
“clara voce.’’ The rubrics indicate that one is above a whisper 
and the other loud. In high Mass the choir and congregation 
ignore the Orate Fratres completely. 


May we therefore not conclude that our zeal in establishing 
“participation” has been a bit too uniform? History seems to teach 
that the Orate Fratres was never directed to the congregation but 
to the clergy who either concelebrated or were ministers of the 
lower order. The added rubric that the celebrant make a full turn 
(not a half-turn as at the Dominus vobiscum) may have been 
required by the position of the book — but it applies also when 
the book is not used, before the [te missa est. To make a long story 
short: at high Mass, which is the model and original, only the 
ministers at the altar hear and answer this prayer. Which leaves an 
opening for discussion of how much eventually should be needed 
for participation, good participation and correct participation of 
the people. The Orate Fratres of the Dominican rite, which Father 
Bonniwell, O.P., has now established as a very ancient form of 
the Roman rite, seems to indicate that the Orate Fratres is almost 
the same to the secret prayer that Oremus is to the collect. Maybe 
the ‘‘Fratres’’ signifies the clergy, not the people, in this case. 


I would not like to be accused of sabotaging the dialog Mass 
or of forging weapons for the eternally static who wish to stop it 
altogether. As a matter of fact, I think it is one of the best devices 
in our non-singing age to instruct the people in participation and 
celebration, in a better way of praying and the good way of pre- 
paring themselves for holy Communion. In my own parish we 
have it in all four churches, and the people love it and have learned 
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through it. But I am afraid of one thing: that we may think we 
have all we need once we have a dialog Mass. If we believe we 
have solved one problem with it, we must realise that a few dozen 
new ones have been opened by it — to be tackled. We can’t stand 
still. We must look for better answers. While it brings a thou- 
sand problems in the practical order, I still think that the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy, in its proper place, is the most radical 
solution, as it solves so many other problems that are hard to 
solve without it. 


H. A. R. 
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WHITES AND NEGROES ON A WISCONSIN 
FARM 


d/ OULD you tell us if there is anywhere in America a Cath- 

olic school or a Catholic project especially geared to teach 
race relations?’ has been asked over and over again in the past 
few years by priests and laymen alike. There were at least 47 inter- 
racial summer schools and projects conducted throughout the 
U.S.A. during the past year — and yet we have had to admit in 
the past that not one such school under Catholic auspices was 
then in existence. 

Today, happily, this is no longer true. In July of 1946 the 
first summer school of Catholic interracial techniques — the first 
of its kind in the country — was opened at St. Joseph’s Farm, 
Marathon, Wisconsin, purchased through the great generosity of 
His Excellency, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago. It fills up one of the great gaps in the practical work 
needed to be done by the Catholics in this country today. 

For almost ten years now, Friendship House has been laboring 
in the heat of the day and, by the simple, direct technique of 
interracial living, working, eating, playing, and praying together, 
we have been doing our part to bring white and colored America 
closer together in the Mystical Body of Christ. We have been 
working for social peace. We know that lasting social peace will 
never be accomplished without interracial peace. 





And so, our purpose at the summer school was to present a 
resumé of all the data and experience gained these past ten years 
in the slow, maturing school of living; and to place them at the 
disposal of all those who come seeking a guide or an answer to 
the tragic injustices of Jim Crowism in America. 

This precious data was translated into common knowledge 
and understanding on a farm in the rolling Wisconsin country- 
side. From Hartford, Chicago, New York, Racine, Milwaukee, 
came students — nurses, teachers, social workers, seminarians, 
waitresses, clerks, housewives — and faculty, some of whom are 
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priests, some lay people, and all identified in some way with 
liturgy, interracial justice, or Catholic Action in the field. Sur- 
rounded by all the bounty of nature — sun, air, hayfields, kitchen 
garden, fruit trees, a little river — and led by one of the pioneers 
in the lay apostolate in the U.S., Baroness de Hueck Doherty, we 
lived day by day in an atmosphere where real Christian life builds 
in the true family spirit. 

Few opportunities like this have ever been available to Catholics 
before. This was informal education at its best, integrated in the 
full Christian spirit. Missa Recitata or Cantata, Prime, and Com- 
pline marked the day into its several parts. Each day was spent in 
a pleasant, satisfying combination of work, manual labor, study, 
discussion and lectures, and recreation — which was truly re- 
creative, in that, being so far from town, we made our own fun: 
folk-dancing, playing games, singing the well-loved songs of all 
lands and of all parts of our own country, listening to records, 
reading Negro and Catholic poetry, etc. 

Each ‘‘school’’ was two weeks in length. Hence the need for a 
concentration of study material. A morning course in the Mystical 
Body during the first week was followed in the second week by a 
course in Some Basic Ideas of the Liturgy. There was a daily after- 
noon class for the whole two weeks on interracial techniques, 
facts, and backgrounds, which represent factual data gathered 
from experience in the field. Such a course is needed to overcome 
that ignorance of things racial which the late lamented Monsignor 
John A. Ryan described as ignorance on three levels: of the facts 
of the case, of the moral law, and of the principles of Christianity. 
Three evenings a week there were lectures and discussion led by 
the Baroness, to tie up all strands and to show that it all goes 
together — that a right Christian view of race relations ts but one 
part of the whole Christian concept of living. 


From Eric Gill or Peter Maurin, the school would have earned 
many an approving nod, for there is always much manual labor 
to be done in the country where ordinary household conveniences 
are not so numerous. Machinery had to be kept in good repair, and 
the woodbox replenished for the stove. The kitchen garden had 
to be planted, weeded, and watered, and the vegetables gathered. 
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Canning for the future, baking bread, cooking vegetables from 
the garden and serving them to large numbers, housework and 
cleaning were daily routine. Now, especially at this stage, the 
amount of work is enormous, for our big round barn, which is 
to house the school in future years, is undergoing extensive re- 
modeling. Dumping, cleaning, repairing, carpentering, white- 
washing, painting — and slowly it grows. The stone basement 
will be kitchen, dining-room, and lounge — coolness insurance 
even in the heat of mid-summer; the second floor wiil be used for 
a dormitory, accommodating fifty students, for classrooms, which 
wiil face the hill that leads down to the Little Rib River, and 
perhaps for a little theatre, for Cana group week-ends, etc. 

The whole impact of our curriculum is aimed at the formation 
of the Catholic mind, taking first things first, and starting, there- 
fore, from the altar. 


Walking two miles every morning to Mass seemed to dim no 
one’s enthusiasm for the liturgy. Two Benedictine priests, Fathers 
Austin and Egbert, from St. Vincent’s Archabbey, not only gave 
solid material but presented it organically. They taught the mech- 
anics of the missal to those who needed it. They encouraged us to 
sing the chant — so almost every evening found us learning the 
Vem Sancte Spiritus, Ave Verum, Salve Mater, Ave Maria, as well 
as the Kyries, Glorias, etc., for our Missa Cantata. During one of 
the weeks we had the great privilege of having Mass celebrated 
right in the house. On these days we walked to the altar in offer- 
tory procession to demonstrate how we bring all of our being into 
the Sacrifice, to make more vivid what we do when we participate 
in the Mass. (We recalled what the Council of Trent said: ‘“No 
other work can be performed by the faithful, so holy.’’) When- 
ever we had sung Mass, the little improvised schola — how glad 
we were to have the help and advice of seminarians! — could be 
heard near the well in early morning practising the Proper. 


What an opportunity this was to gather a group of laymen and 
priests for whole Christian living, for doing things together 
throughout the day, beginning with the Mass! What a chance 
to open up the treasure of the full Christian life! What possibili- 
ties to lay forever the ghost that holiness is not for lay people, to 
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emphasize the need of being, before doing things can mean any- 
thing; to live with the Church in each season as it unfolds itself; 
to realize that all social reform begins at the altar; that, in our 
kind of world, the need is for contemplatives living in the thick 
of things, for men and women aware of the riches, the nourish- 
ment, the sustenance, the growth to be had in the Mass, the sac- 
raments, the divine life as it flows through all the Mystical Body, 
and with the vision to ‘‘plonger le Christ dans le milieu.” 

White and Negro students lived together in perfect naturalness. 
Two women from New Orleans, one white and one colored, met 
and lived here in perfect harmony as they could never have done 
back home. One of the most ardent wishes of the popes found its 
realization here — or can one say how many of their wishes were 
actualized? — for here, priests and laymen lived, worked, studied, 
prayed and played together. Of different sex, race, background, 
part of the country, occupation, we were brought closer together 
by these weeks. And this farm in itself represents lay effort, lay 
risk and responsibility, the fruit of years of effort in the Harlems 
of America brought now before all Americans, and aided by the 
vision of Bishop Sheil. 

Once more we saw the hunger of people for God. Once more 
we saw timidity about the things of God vanish, as ordinary peo- 
ple participated in the Mass, sang, folk-danced, spoke, and gave 
an account of themselves. The self-consciousness of the bourgeois 
spirit can be overcome, if there be a nermal, gradual, natural ap- 
proach; if the whole is geared to family life in Christ. Now they 
yearn to be told the word of Pope Pius XII: ‘“‘The vocation of 
every Christian ts to be an apostle.” They learn that St. Thomas 
has said that all baptized and confirmed persons have a participa- 
tion in Christ’s priesthood — partial, it is true; not complete as 
is that of ordained priests, but nevertheless a true participation 
which makes us co-offerers in the Mass and able to suffer for and 
to contribute to the increase of the entire Mystical Body. 


They see, often for the first time, what all this has to do with 
the problems of our day. They begin to tie it all together — who 
God is, what we are, what we mean to Him, what He means to 
us, what we mean to each other, what prayer and sacrifice are — 
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and that it is on these bases that society will be regenerated. 
Whites and Negroes will learn to live and work together; employ- 
ers and employees will achieve just relationships; political and 
professional life will operate for the good of all men, when that 
trinity made up of God, Christ (God and man), and man is 
restored to its proper proportions. 

At the end of the two weeks, the students returned to their 
offices, shops, schools, homes, and parishes, on fire to begin the 
slow leavening of their many environments, equipped with a much 
clearer understanding of what they are and of what they must be 
about as Catholics, integrating their Christian principles wherever 
they are, seriously pondering the recent words of our Holy Father, 


Pius XII: ‘‘The laity must begin to .. . have a sense .. . not only 
of belonging to the Church, but of being the Church.” 
Friendship House ANN HARRIGAN 


309 East 43rd St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


IROQUOIS CHALLENGE 
CHANT IN APPROVED VERNACULAR 


UR recent American discovery of Canada has brought us 
many pleasant surprises, among them the vigorous life of 
worship to be seen especially in Quebec Province. The recordings 
made at Saint-Benoit-du-Lac, for instance, have shown that even 
on our own continent we may hear the very finest of Gregorian 
chant. Our disc reviewers have outdone each other in enthusiasm 
for these choice albums. Architecturally minded pilgrims have been 
charmed by the logic and modernity of the same Saint-Benoit-du- 
Lac, of Saint-Jean Berchmans (Montreal), and (even on the arctic 
fringe of civilization) of the parish church at Ferme-Neuve, all 
done in Dom Bellot’s personal, monastic style. All these mani- 
festations of vitality fit in well with crowded Communion rails 
and general communal participation. 
Between Saint-Benoit, serene in its ‘“‘Pax Benedictina,” and 
the noisy metropolis of Quebec Province, just before you reach 


St. Lawrence, to your left you spot a Norman steeple, dominating 
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what seems an ordinary Canadian village. A sign arrests your 
notice and tells you that you are already on Caughnawaga Indian 
Reservation; in fact, it tells you so in two languages. If you are 
informed on historical or liturgical questions, you turn in toward 
this by no means ordinary village. ; 
Caughnawaga boasts a long Catholic heritage. Even the present 
church dates back over a hundred years. Its most prized possession 
is the silk-lined coffer containing all the extant relics of Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha, Caughnawaga’s most illustrious citizen. 


Preserved in the same fire-proof vault with Kateri’s relics are 
several rare liturgical treasures. One of the more exceptional is an 
“instrument of peace’’; it looks very much like an illuminated 
scroll, with figures of Christ, Mary and St. John in high relief. 
Here in Caughnawaga it is not used at the ‘‘pax’’ of high Mass, 
but is exposed to public veneration on specified occasions. Every 
year, for instance, on the feast of St. John the Baptist (patronal 
feast of Quebec and celebrated both religiously and otherwise as 
a national holiday) the age-old St. John the Baptist Temperance 
Society offers Mass in a body. At the offertory the priest descends 
to the altar rail with the ‘instrument of peace’’ for each member 
to kiss, a pledge of fidelity to Christ in this important matter of 
temperance. On Easter Sunday this year I was privileged to pass 
the “‘instrument of peace’’ at the offertory. 

Just after the Vidi Aquam we performed another ancient liturgi- 
cal rite almost unknown in North America save for Caughnawaga: 
the blessing of the bread. Hundreds of specially prepared loaves 
(contributed this year by the Holy Name Society) were arranged 
in baskets and in a high steeple-like form, twenty feet high, fes- 
tooned with varied flags and crowned by British and American 
banners. This honor is always accorded our nation by Caughna- 
wagans, who are attached to the United States by ties of blood 
and affection, and who were quite numerous in our armed services 
during the war. 


The bread is blessed according to one of the several forms given 
in the Roman Ritual, then distributed during Mass to the entire 
congregation. Caughnawagans are visibly appreciative of the ‘‘panis 
benedictus,’’ and during centuries of its use here have attributed 
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semi-miraculous effects to this sacramental. When you observe 
their attitude you realize that here is a living tradition, no mere 
archaeological survival. (For these two customs, see articles ‘‘Pax”’ 
and “Bread” in the Catholic Encyclopedia.) 


But perhaps most exceptional and striking in the public wor- 
ship of Caughnawaga is the Indians’ vital participation in sacred 
music, As one of the respected choir members said, “We like to 
sing together in church, because we understand what we're sing- 
ing.”’ I recall seeing the same attitude among Pottawottamie In- 
dians in the United States during their chanting of hymns. But 
here not only at private devotions but even during the most solemn 
liturgical functions, in fact, at every high Mass throughout the 
year, the entire ordinary and proper are sung in the vernacular. 


The vernacular, in this particular case, happens to be a Mohawk 
Iroquois tongue, and while the Indians speak English too, this is 
their vernacular par excellence. Moreover, we have here an instance 
of the much controverted case of “‘vernacular in the liturgy,’ not 
precisely “‘liturgy in the vernacular.’’ The vernacular is further 
limited to that part reserved to choir and people. But the fact is 
quite considerable and has been singled out for special mention by 
Dom Anselm Veys in his paper, ‘L’Usage Permis de la Langue 
Vulgaire,”” read at the Belgian Liturgical Week, Louvain, 1933. 
I am indebted to Father Ellard for the reference, which is here 
quoted in translation: 


In the Iroquois reserves of Canada and the United States there is 
used a chant book introduced by the Jesuit missionaries a half-century 
ago. It contains several ordinaries of the Kyriale and even all the 
chants of the Mass of the Dead. The Gregorian notation follows a 
melody in use before the Vatican reform, with Iroquois translations 
of the Latin liturgical text. 


As it stands, Dom Veys’ statement needs certain corrections. A 
half-century ago, for instance, the Jesuit missionaries had not yet 
returned to Caughnawaga. They had been here from the begin- 
ning of the Mission, 1668, until 1783, and returned only in 
1902. The chant book which Dom Veys had in mind is certainly 
that entitled ‘‘Kaiatonsera Teieriwakwatha’’ and dated 1890, 
during the curacy of Father Guillaume Forbes (later Archbishop 
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of Ottawa), though it was principally the work of Father Joseph 
Marcoux, as revised by Father Nicolas Burtin, O.M.I. However, 
even their work was based on that of predecessors, since, as the 
historian Father Henri Béchard, S.J., indicates, ‘‘the privilege is as 
old as the Mission.”’ 


But it is comforting to note that even when Dom Veys wrote, 
the new Vatican edition of Gregorian was already in use at Caugh- 
nawaga. Father Conrad Hauser, S.J., as early as 1927 introduced 
the corrected musical version, readapting the Indian words to the 
Gregorian. For twenty years the work has been carried on cease- 
lessly by Father Hauser, Father Alfred Bernier, S.J., Mus. Sac. 
Doc., Mr. Edouard Piché, and Father Réal Lalonde, S.J., pastor 
and choir-director, assisted by various Indian choir members whose 
expertness in their own language is invaluable. 


At present the liturgical music library of Caughnawaga Mission 
includes almost all the Gregorian masses and dozens of modern 
masses of all schools, arranged in Iroquois and handsomely multi- 
copied. In addition there are hundreds of motets (classic poly- 
phonic and modern) and the Gregorian propers for all Sundays, 
commons, and greater feasts, all in the same vernacular arrange- 
ments. In terms of sheer bulk and quality this represents one of 
the most useful collections of sacred music in Canada; yet all had 
to be done by hand and is the result of years of painstaking 
adaptation. 


As this is being written, a new printed edition containing all 
the principal Gregorian masses, Credos, and frequently used hymns 
and canticles, is being bound for use here at Caughnawaga and 
at Saint-Régis, the twin Iroquois mission just a few miles ‘‘up”’ 
the river on both sides of the United States border. This new 
edition, with rhythm indicated according to the Solesmes theory, 
is the result of generations of study and adaptation of the Mohawk 
language rhythm to pre-existing Gregorian melodic patterns. It 
may well be the definitive edition. 


A word about the Indians’ reaction to their privileged vernac- 
ular usage. I personally had wondered whether they really under- 
stood all that was being sung. Noticing a young man standing 
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toward the rear of the sacristy during one of the Holy Week 
services, I asked him if he understood what the choir was singing 
up in the loft. He nodded, ‘Yes.’ I insisted, ‘“‘Do you really 
understand everything they're singing, even from this distance?” 
He replied, ““Of course I do. I’m an Indian.’’ He seemed almost 
insulted. Changing the subject a bit, I continued, “‘Do the Indians 
like to hear their singing in Indian?’’ He was very affirmative. 
I ventured, ““You know, we have to have our singing in Latin.” 
He answered, pitying me, ‘Yes, I know. We're lucky.”” And his 
attitude only confirmed everything else I have seen and heard at 
Caughnawaga. One wonders whether the obvious reasons that 
prompted the grant of this privilege to the Indians do not apply 
equally to the case of their white brethren, who today understand 
Latin no better than they. 


Indeed, certain other reflections are inevitably suggested by this 
sketch of Caughnawaga’s unique musical experiment. Here we 
have a chance to observe in operation a concrete fact — not mere 
theories about the use of vernacular in the liturgy, its advantages, 
its dangers. Here too we are dealing with our own Roman rite, not 
an Eastern one; and this makes the case quite analogous to what 
may some day be generalized in the Church. The question is pre- 
cisely one of translating part of the old Latin liturgy into modern 
vernaculars, not of the use of ancient Syrian, or Coptic, or Ruthe- 
nian, in liturgies as venerable as ours. Moreover, the problem hese 
at Caughnawaga has centered exactly on the point that has caused 
most fears and would seem to present most hurdles: liturgical 
music, and specifically Gregorian, the Latin chant par excellence. 
Thus the situation here is eminently worth our study. 


It is plainly impossible in this article even to summarize the 
rich post-war literature that has appeared on this subject, par- 
ticularly in France. One may offer only a few observations that 
should help somewhat to dispel certain fears of the ‘‘anti-vernac- 
ularists."’ For one thing, after three centuries of this usage, so far 
as I can discern no trace of heresy or schism or disunion has been 
noted here; Caughnawagan Catholics and their priests are quite 
as ‘““Roman”’ as those of Latin-singing Montreal. Orthodoxy and 
unity can apparently be saved altogether apart from Latin. 
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As regards the question of those poor travelers who will miss 
the familiar Latin, it is observed that the thousands of tourists 
who come to Mass here seem to feel quite at home; the chants are 
the same as in any Catholic church (though they may be per- 
formed more skilfully here by one of the finest choirs in Canada). 
Besides, to the average layman the Sanctus in Iroquois is no less 
intelligible than the Sanctus in Latin. In any event, it is hard to 
see why so important a question is sometimes allowed to be side- 
tracked by the case of hypothetical tourists to alien lands. Serious 
liturgists are more interested in the participation of the ninety- 
nine percent who stay at home. 

Father Reinhold, whose competence in this matter is recog- 
nized, has lately pointed out his just apprehension as to what 
could happen if the vernacular were not artistically handled. Again 
Caughnawaga suggests a solution. Let not a proposed English 
Kyrtale, for instance, be hurriedly thrown together. Rather there 
should be a careful choice of qualified translators (Monsignor 
Knox, Father Kleist, and others have shown that sacred texts can 
be Englished with no loss of dignity) ; then should follow several 
years of selective experimentation, on a more or less private scale; 
finally, the entire resultant should be sifted and assessed before 
anything definitive is proposed for general use. Surely, if the 
Caughnawaga Indians and their devoted pastors could achieve 
this, there is no reason to suppose that the English-speaking world 
is singularly devoid of such talent. 

The use of English in the liturgy and in liturgical singing 
evidently does not present the same technical problems as the use 
of the Iroquois tongue, with its cumbrous polysyllabic, highly 
agglutinative texture and involved syntax. Indeed, English may 
present easier problems. In any case, the Caughnawaga solution 
can serve us as a signpost and a boost. Even now we can share 
Caughnawaga’s treasured experience, while waiting to share its 
privilege. 

CLEMENT J. McNAspy, S.J. 

Mission Saint-Frangots-Xavier 
Caughnawaga, P. Q. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. JOHN C. ForD, S.J., while pro- 
O fessor of moral theology at the Jesuit seminary of Weston 

College, Weston, Mass., sprang into national prominence 
several years ago by his article on the morality of block bombing, 
in Theological Studies. (The liturgical movement is always par- 
ticularly happy to get the support of moral theologians!) — FR. 
BONAVENTURE BALSAM, O.P., is from the Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois. —FR. CONRAD PEPLER, O.P., is 
the editor of Blackfriars magazine, Oxford, England. — Miss 








ANN HARRIGAN has been a chief driving force in the effective 


apostolate of Friendship House in Chicago, of which she is aow 
the active director. — REV. CLEMENT MCNAspPyY, S.J., a frequent 
contributor to Caecilia and Review for Religious, is at present 
stationed at Caughnawaga, P. Q., engaged in research on its mu- 
sical history. His article answers some of the doubts voiced by 
Fr. Rossini, in our issue of February 23. 


+ 


Immediately upon the appearance of our April 20th issue, a 
sizeable flood of letters began to pour into our office anxiously 
inquiring the reason for the non-appearance of the regular Timely 
Tract. We are happy to reassure everybody concerned that H. A. R. 
is still with us, and will be, we trust, for a long time to come. Due 


to recent delays in the publication of O.F. and a consequent mix- ° 


up in schedule, we simply fell one Tract short. The fault lies with 


us, and we should have said as much editorially in the issue in | 


question. But it turned out to be a “‘felix culpa’: for reader reaction 
strikingly corroborated our own sentiments of gratitude to H. A. R. 
for his long and valued collaboration — ever since the death of 
Father Virgil in 1938! 

e 


Fr. Pepler’s article serves as an occasion to renew our recom- 
mendation of Dom Damasus Winzen’s Pathways in Holy Scrip- 
ture (cf. previous issue, pp. 276ff.). The several copies we have 
seen are a happy combination of substantial fare and popular style. 
And their tie-up between liturgy and bible constitutes an ideal 
presentation. We would further call attention to a basic analysis 
of ‘““The Spiritual Meaning of Scripture,’’ translated from the 
French of Fr. Bouyer in the April and May numbers of Black- 
friars. (Cf. also an earlier article on the same subject in the July 
1946 issue, by Fr. Richard Kehoe, O.P.) There is no doubt that 
the ‘‘spiritual sense’’ runs counter to present-day tastes in think- 
ing. We glibly quote ‘“‘non est mendacium sed mysterium’’ and one 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


or two examples of Augustine’s juggling with figures, and con- 
clude that the whole thing isn’t worth serious consideration. But 
the fact remains that Scripture itself uses the ‘spiritual sense’’ ex- 
tensively, and most of the Fathers prefer it. And it has figured so 
largely in the choice and application of Scripture texts in the liturgy 
that without some appreciation of it we close to ourselves a prin- 
cipal avenue of insight into the full meaning of feasts and seasons. 
Fr. Bouyer’s study does not make for easy reading; but it is 
rewarding. 


+ 

Miss Harrigan’s “‘Apostolate’’ article on Friendship House Farm 
likewise calls for an editorial postscript. The summer school of 
Catholic interracial techniques begun last year will be repeated 
this year in two sessions: the first from July 6 to 19, the second 
from July 27 to August 9. It is directed to all adults — men and 
women, colored and white, lay and clerical — who realize the 
need to bind the wounds of the Mystical Body caused by prejudice, 
hatred and injustice on the one hand, and by fear, insecurity and 
deprivation on the other, and who see the need for theological 
and liturgical background in dealing with the race question and 
other social problems of our day. It is a most laudable project, 
under competent leadership. Tuition and board will be $35.00 
for one week, $60.00 for the full two-week term. For further 
details, write to James Quinlin, St. Joseph’s Farm, Marathon 
City, Wisc. 

+ 

Other summer school projects associated to a greater or less 
degree with the liturgical movement: 

The Grailville School of Apostolate, Loveland, Ohio, offers 
seven brief basic courses for young women during the months of 
June to September, besides a continuous three months’ training 
program on the need and scope of the lay apostolate. Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati, in whose diocese Grailville is located, 
has given his episcopal approval in words of high praise: ‘“The 
necessity for a restoration of the dignity of Christian womanhood 
cannot be emphasized strongly enough in the modern world. The 
Grail is doing significant work in preparing young women for 
their role in the universal lay apostolate of the Church under the 
direction of the hierarchy, and I am happy to give full encourage- 
ment to their program.” 

* 


A parallel series of courses for men is being conducted at the 
Center for Men of Christ the King, Herman, Pa., under the patron- 
age of Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh. Inquiries should be directed to 
William F. Cleary, at the above address. 
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A Conference on Rural Recreation, sponsored by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, with the blessing of Archbishop 
Kiley of Milwaukee, will be held at Camp Aurora, Walworth, 
Wisconsin, August 11 to 17. Msgr. Ligutti, its chaplain, will 
preach a daily homily at the Missa Recitata. On the feast of the 
Assumption, Bishop Mulloy of Covington, Ky., will offer the 
holy Mass and bless the first fruits of the harvest. The recreational 
activities will demonstrate among other things how to build parish 
entertainment around the Church’s feastdays. The fee for the course 
is $35.00. Eligible are young men and women, married or single, 
between the ages of 18 to 26. For information, write to Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Kane, Loveland, Ohio, directors of the school. 


¢ 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, in New York City, is 
offering its usual impressive list of courses for the 1947 summer 
school. It continues with undiminished vigor to train its students 
with the thoroughness and enthusiasm that characterized the 
School under the late beloved Mother Stevens. 


¢ 


The Gregorian Institute of America, with headquarters at To- 
ledo, Ohio (2131 Jefferson Ave.), has announced a total of 
twenty five-day summer sessions in as many cities, from June to 
the end of August. We respectfully pay tribute to the amazing 
organizational talent of its director, Mr. Clifford Bennet, and 
to his ability to enlist the aid of top-flight teachers in the field. 
The cause of liturgical music in America seems to be gathering 
momentum at an encouraging rate. 


. 


A splendid example of how sacramental solidarity of the faith- 
ful with their bishop can be furthered in practice was given by 
Most Rev. Archbishop Cushing of Boston during Holy Week 
this year. The following letter, addressed to ali pastors of the 
diocese, is self-explanatory. The booklet referred to contains the 
full translation of the Mass and the blessing of the oils, with a 
good explanation in parallel columns. 


The complete Holy Thursday Liturgy will be celebrated at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross this year with special care. The service 
will be at nine o’clock Holy Thursday morning. 

I am desirous of utilizing this occasion as a means of instructing the 
faithful in the intimacy of their union with the Bishop in the Sacra- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


mental Life of the Church. Apart from Confirmation visits to the 
parishes, the faithful have little or no opportunity to appreciate the 
unity with the episcopacy which the grace-life of the Church gives 
them. 


Accordingly, I am inviting all parish priests of the Archdiocese to 
send at least a half dozen members of either their Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine group or of their Sodality to the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross on Holy Thursday to witness and participate in the 
Liturgy by which the Sacred Oils for the parish Sacraments are 
consecrated. I have prepared a complete text of this Liturgy for 
distribution to the faithful who gather at the Cathedral that morning. 


Thanking you for your unfailing cooperation in the apostolate, I 
am, etc.... 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS. A New Translation. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, 

New York, N. Y. 1947. Pp. 239. Cloth, $2.00. 

This volume represents the initial installment of Monsignor Knox’s 
translation of the Old Testament, the first half of which is scheduled to 
appear next fall. The Psalms has been welcomed with an enthusiasm 
which exhausted the first edition before publication. In it we find the 
Davidic poems robed in magnificent English; one would have to be dull 
indeed to miss the literary polish, the powerful rhythms, the diction fresh, 
sonorous, vigorous. So long have we been starving in Douay’s pasture 
barren of literary beauty that we frisk about in Knox’s rich cloverfields 
like young cattle. Knee-deep in the luxuriant pasturage of literary excel- 
lence we hardly pause to lift our heads to view the field at large. 

If we did we might occasionally become somewhat less enthusiastic. 
Is literary perfection the primary consideration in Bible translation? For 
over two thousand years the constant, universal, primary aim has been 
to attain as close an approximation to the original inspired Word as 
vernacular idiom would permit. Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, medieval, 
modern translations bear witness to this spirit. The New Roman Psalter 
may be taken as one of the finest expressions of devotion to fidelity, of 
successfully applying St. Jerome’s principle: “In other writings it is suf- 
ficient to render sense for sense, but in the Scriptures, lest we miss the 
sense, we must keep the very words.” As has been demonstrated by the 
Roman scholars clarity and intelligibility need in no way be sacrificed 
for accuracy. Reverence and respect for the sacred text place fidelity 
above literary perfection. 

To afford scholarly proof as to how Msgr. Knox has handled the text 
with questionable freedom, introducing new concepts, eliminating paral- 
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lelism, changing concrete terms into abstract, reorganizing thought 
sequence, arbitrarily transmuting number, person, voice, mood, etc., it 
would be necessary to place his translation alongside the critically estab- 
lished Hebrew text. Few however are linguistically equipped to profit from 
such alignment. To use the text of the New Roman Psalter, presuming 
therein as close an approximation to the Hebrew as the Latin idiom per- 
mits, seems the best alternative. The following free translation may be 
considered representative: 

Ps. 13:1 


Dicit insipiens in corde suo: “Non 
est Deus.” Corrupti sunt, abomi- 
nanda egerunt; non est, qui faciat 
bonum. 


There is NO God above us, is the 
fond thought of reckless hearts; 
warped natures everywhere and 
hateful lives! There is not an inno- 





cent man among them. 
Ps. 22:5 
Calix meus uberrimus est. Generous the cup that steals away 
my senses. 
Ps. 50:10 
Exsultent ossa quae contrivisti. The body that lies in the dust shall 
thrill with pride. 
Ps. 60:6 
Dedisti mihi hereditatem timentium 
nomen tuum. 


Thou hast given thy worshippers a 
home to dwell in. 


Ps, 94:1 
Venite, exsultemus Domino. Come, friends, rejoice we in the 
Lord’s honour. 
Ps. 109:1 
Dixit Dominus Domino meo. To the Master I serve the Lord’s 
promise was given. 
Ps. 147:16 
Dat nivem sicut lanam. Now he spreads a pall of snow. 
Cf. also, Pss. 1:6; 3:2; 7:11; 9B:6; 10:1; 11:1; 15:5; 18:2; 28:10; 
34:1; 47:10; 57:4; 58:3; 63:6; 64:1,5,11; 73:19; 80:17; 88:13; 
110:2; 114:1-2; the distinctive character of Ps. 135 as a “litany of 
laud” disappears under Knox’s re-arrangement. 

W.G. H. 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY. By F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New York, 

N. Y. 1946. Pp. x-408. Cloth, $3.00. 

Being late is usually embarrassing. Being late with a book review can 
be doubly so. Especially if the reviewer has to sound a few discordant 
notes in a grand chorus of praise that has steadily been gaining momen- 
tum. By this time no one can be unaware of what a good book Mr. Sheed 
has written. If he is, he certainly hasn’t been paying much attention to 
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the advertisements. And it most decidedly is a good book; a quite extra- 
ordinarily fine book; one of the Catholic literary events of the year, or 
of two and three and perhaps even five years. Mr. Sheed has a way with 
him. He thinks straight and writes clearly and charmingly. He can make 
abstruse theological problems more vital than the latest coal strike. He 
can translate fusty theological shop-talk into exciting modern idiom. Any 
theologian who is convinced that theology is the important science for all 
mankind and not only for theologians (and unless he is so convinced he 
has no business calling himself a theologian) must truthfully — and per- 
haps somewhat enviously — say: Thank God for Mr. Sheed. This reviewer 
hereby says so. He has moreover vigorously pushed the adoption of Mr. 
Sheed’s book for a full year Junior religion course in his own college. 


After such a harmonious overture, we claim our right to indulge in a 
bit of “close harmony.” First of all, we would like to assure both St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas that their laurels are still safe. No doubt 
their “junior partner in collar and tie” will be more widely read in 1947 
and 1948; but fifty years from now — if anyone will be left on earth 
to take a poll — collar and tie may no longer be quite the style. Secondly, 
and this is serious, the book should not be mistaken for a representative 
popularization of the theological field. What it does it does well, and 
often brilliantly. But to devote something like eight pages out of 400 
to the sacraments is, to put it mildly, inadequate. Nor does it require a 
liturgist to recognize the disproportion. In fact, Mr. Sheed does better 
by the sacramental system in his little Map of Life than in the present 
volume. The teacher will have to supplement considerably, in this as well 
as in several other “tracts.” 


Thirdly (though this probably goes hand in hand with the preceding 
point) we could wish the author had been less vehement in his rejection 
of the imagination’s role in theology (ch. 2. Cf. particularly p. 24: “Scrip- 
ture regularly compares idolatry with fornication. The Israelites went 
whoring after images. The mind can do that too and most of our minds 
have been doing it,” etc.). The right answer is not to eliminate images 
(that is the heresy of iconoclasm) but to stop “idolizing” them. Begin- 
ning with Christ and the Church, our whole religion is “sacramental”: 
visible, sensible signs expressing (and containing) the invisible, spiritual. 
Fortunately, Mr. Sheed is not successful in carrying out his own chapter 2: 
he is too sound a theologian for that. As he himself puts it later: “Even 
a shadow is still something immense if infinite Being has cast it . . . and 
furnishes an (apt) beginning of our study” (p. 314). Intellectualism in 
theology can become the greater danger. Particularly if speculation is 
not balanced by an insistence on the analogical nature of our knowledge 
of the divine. One of its most insidious dangers is that theology becomes 
no more than a dialectical maneuvering of concepts, for the apologetic 
purpose of demonstrating absence of conceptual contradictions. This in 
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turn tends to obscure its inherent interrelation with the spiritual life, 
with that procession of love which in us as well as in the Trinity should 
follow necessarily upon the generation of the word. Mr. Sheed does show 
this interrelation time and again. He is simply being unfair to himself 
when he summarizes his chapter on the Trinity: “We accept it (the 
doctrine of the Trinity), but in all honesty we cannot (perhaps) feel 
that it makes any great difference to our spiritual or mental life, to our 
love of God or to our comprehension of reality” (p. 96). Deliberately 
to divorce theological sanity from theological sanctity is to imperil both. 

Despite our criticisms, we want to state again, categorically, that 
Theology and Sanity is one of the important formative books for Cath- 
olics in our day. There is a freshness about it, and a convincing saneness, 
that will place the modern Catholic layman, who now if ever needs the- 
ology, in Mr. Sheed’s permanent debt. The professional theologian too, 
for all that. The book might well be made obligatory reading in every 
seminary. 

G. L. D. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. By Pére M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Members of the English Dominican Province. Two volumes. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1947. Cloth, $7.50 the set. 

First an expression of praise to the Newman Bookshop for their excel- 
lent policy of making available classic publications of the past. Certainly 
it is preferable to keep outstanding works in print than to multiply 
titles of inferior quality; the response by alert and prudent purchasers 
will confirm the wisdom of such practice. 

Within the first ten years of publication the original Evangile de Jésus- 
Christ had reached a sale of twenty-two thousand copies, had received 
Pius XI’s blessing “upon the work and the workman.” Principally through 
the efforts of the Dominicans Luke Walker and Reginald Ginns it had 
appeared in English under the title The Gospel of Jesus Christ, published 
by Burns Oates and Washbourne. 

In The Gospel of Jesus Christ we have the mature fruit of nearly a half 
century study and meditation by the most notable Scripture scholar of 
our age. Four monumental volumes on the Gospels had preceded it; these 
were joy for the scholar but Pére Lagrange’s kind and sympathetic heart 
also wished to spread an understanding of the Gospels among the many. 
Accordingly he integrated that vast store of erudition into this singularly 
accurate yet readable, profound yet easily intelligible study. Particularly 
at the present time, when the imaginative and romantic combined with 
the historically erroneous receives a gracious welcome even though the 
topic be biblical, has a sane, minutely accurate and objective presentation 
of the Gospel message become necessary. With Pére Lagrange one may 
feel confident of the truth. 

W. G. H. 
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BULLETIN OF THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
NUNS AT PORTLAND LITURGICAL WEEK 


HOSE sisters who are planning to attend the 1947 Liturgical 
Week in Portland (August 18-21) will be interested in 
knowing that a nun will be one of the speakers. Mother 

M. Jerome, O.S.B., of Yankton, South Dakota, has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the afternoon session of Wednesday, August 
20. When the full program is announced in the next issue of 
O.F. there will probably be another nun among the speakers. 

The local committee in Portland, under the direction of Rev- 
erend George O’Keefe, has arranged accommodations for visiting 
sisters at Marylhurst, the convent of the Sisters of the Holy Names. 
Thus, the sisters will be together rather than scattered in various 
convents throughout the city. Special transportation for them to 
and from the sessions will also be provided. 

A sister from Portland, Sister Loyola Mary, is designing a 
symbol to portray the theme of the Week, ‘‘Christ’s Sacrifice and 
Ours.”’ 


SEMINARIANS’ STUDY WEEK IN PORTLAND 


Semimarians who will attend the Portland Liturgical Week in 
August will have an opportunity to attend the Seminarians’ 
Catholic Action Study Week, to be held on the week-end pre- 
ceding the opening of the Liturgical Week. The seminarians have 
been granted the facilities of Saint Mary’s Boys’ Home in Huber, 
Oregon (only twenty minutes from downtown Portland), for 
their meeting. Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, dean of Amer- 
ican Catholic Action chaplains, will speak to the assembled semi- 
narians. Other cell chaplains and lay leaders will also be on hand. 
From them the seminarians will learn C.A. theory as it works 
out in actual practice. 

Since the accommodations at Saint Mary’s Boys’ Home are 
limited, seminarians who will attend must write immediately to 
Edward Zenner, 847 N.E., 44th Street, Portland 13, Oregon, for 
reservations. Only a very nominal fee will be charged, and semi- 
narians will be able to stay on for the Liturgical Week. The C.A. 
Study Week runs from Friday evening, August 15, to Monday 
morning, August 18; the Liturgical Week from Monday evening, 
August 18, to Thursday evening, August 21. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


_ The members of the Liturgical Conference will be interested 
in the following summer school programs in which members of 
the Conference are active. 
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Catholic University 


A Workshop on the Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education 
will be conducted at the Catholic University of America from 
June 13 to June 24. John Julian Ryan is associate director of the 
course. Besides giving one of the introductory talks he is also 
delivering three of the lectures: “Education and Catholicism,” 
“The Cultivation of Skill,’ and “Sin as the Enemy of Skill.” 
Reverend Paul Hanley Furfey, also a member of the Conference, 
is giving two lectures: “‘Catholic Social Principles in Catholic 
College Life,’’ and ‘““‘What the Graduate can be Expected to do 
as a Catholic Citizen.”” Reverend H. A. Reinhold will lecture on 
“Philistinism and Education’; Reverend Benedict Ehmann on 
“Education for Life as a Member of the Mystical Body.” Rev- 
erend Shawn Sheehan will conduct a seminar on “Religion Courses 
as Arts Courses.’’ The work of these members of the Conference 
will be available to all, fer the proceedings of the Workshop will 
be published in book form. — During the regular summer school 
session of the University, Reverend Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., 
will give two courses in the department of Religious Education: 
“Teaching the Eucharist,’’ and ‘‘An Introduction to the Fathers | 
of the Church.” 


Boston College 


At the summer session of Boston College, Reverend William 
Leonard, S.J., will direct a number of courses on the Liturgy. One 
of the courses, titled ‘“The History of Christian Worship,” will 
be given in part by members of the Conference. Reverend Gerald 


Ellard, S.J., will give five lectures on ‘‘Saint Gregory and Western 
Worship Forms’; Reverend Thomas Stack has five lectures on 
“Eucharistic Liturgy’’; and Reverend Thomas Carroll, President 
of the Conference, has five lectures on ‘Integral Sacrifice.” 


Notre Dame 


At Notre Dame Reverend Michael Mathis, C.S.C., is directing 
a liturgical program, to be conducted in the department of Religion 
of the University. It will run from June 17 to August 13. Some 
of the best-known members of the Conference are on the faculty, 
which was listed in the last issue of O.F. 
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